CHAPTER  FOUR

The Turbulent Goddess

JL

ISADORA DUNCAN moved through my life like a rocket ship,
by means of a series of explosions. But the manner in which she
first appeared on my horizon was of the most decorous, even the
most routine.

On a night in 1922, while I was sitting in Anna Pavlova's dress-
ing room at the Manhattan Opera House during a performance
of the ballet, a member of my office staff brought me a cablegram.
It was from Isadora in Moscow, asking if I would arrange an
American tour for her and her Russian children.

I showed the cablegram to Madame.

"Ah, Hurokchik, that's a most interesting thing!" she .said. "Of
course you must bring Isadora back to America. With the chil-
dren, too! Good. Very good/'

Isadora! The name will forever chime with greatness to the
ears of my generation. But I wonder if the young people now
growing up know how much they owe to Isadora. Do they know
it is because Isadora once lived that young girls walk with their
free, long-legged strides on the streets of American towns? That
their backs are straight and strong, their heads high, their bodies
healthy and beautiful, their minds free of the conventions, super-
stitions, tabus that enslaved their grandmothers?

Isadora was born a revolutionary. There were four young Dun-
cans, children of a rebellious mother who divorced a husband she
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